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E return of all Christians of the separated Eastern 

Churches to communion with the Apostolic See is a 
prospect so vast as to bewilder one by its immensity and 
its supreme importance to the cause of religion. Writing 
on the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, in the 
vear 1928, Pope Pius XI appealed to all Catholics, par- 
ticularly to the Catholic clergy, to bend every effort that 
so great a result should be accomplished. “We urge you 
and We beseech you,” wrote the Pontiff, “that you should 
not only agree with Us in your minds and intentions, but 
that you should lavish your industry and toil in order that 
that most desired day may dawn, when from the Greeks, the 
Slavs, the Rumanians, and other Oriental nations not a few 
only, but many of the still separated children: of the Church 
may be restored so that We may greet them in pristine com- 
munion with the Roman Church.” No one can be indif- 
ferent to the fate of these peoples, says the Pope, when he 
reflects that “such a generous share of Divine Revelation 
is still preserved among them; that they serve Christ our 
Lord so sincerely and practice a singular love and piety 
towards His spotless Mother, and still make use of the 
sacraments.” (Encyclical Rerum Orientalium.) 


Wuo ARE THE SEPARATED CHRISTIANS? 


Who, then, are these Oriental separatists for whose re- 
turn we pray? They are the spiritual, in some instances the 
racial descendants, of those ancient bodies of Christians, 
grouped in dioceses and patriarchates, who once formed part 
of the universal or Catholic Church, but became separated 
from her a thousand years ago and earlier. Their total . 
number is not so easy to estimate, owing to their numerous 
divisions. with corresponding lack of facilities for enumera- 
tion. The abnormal political situations that prevail over 
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so much of Christian Asia and Eastern Europe make church 
membership difficult to define, particularly in the lands sub- 
jected to Bolshevik rule. However, their number may be 
roughly placed at some 200,000,000, of whom more than 
half, about 105,000,000, are accredited to the Russian 
Orthodox churches (Reformed and Old Believers). How 
many of these Russian millions will remain Christians in 
any form or manner will depend, of course, upon the out- 
come of the terrific anti-religious campaign now being 
waged in the USSR, which aims at the total “liquidation” 
or extermination of all religious faith and worship in the 
Soviet realms by the end of the year 1937. 

To catalog the various divisions of these Eastern 
Churches would be a subject for a lecture more than for 
a sermon. My aim is to point out to you those wider as- 
pects of the problem, drawn from history or from present- 
day experience, which especially appeal to our prayer and 
love. Certain outstanding facts, however, should be borne 
in mind. 

Diversity OF RITES AND LANGUAGE 


The Christians of the Eastern Churches are divided 
among one another by a diversity of rites. By “rites” is 
meant not merely various sets of ceremonies, used in the 
liturgy of the Church, but everything that pertains to re- 
ligious institutions. Styles of church architecture, dress of 
the priests, the question of their marriage or celibacy, 
times and occasions for administering the Sacraments, pre- 
scriptions of church discipline or Canon Law, forms of 
church government, dioceses, patriarchates, parishes, all 
differ with the different rites. The rites have their own 
types of religious or monastic life for men and women. 
They have their own types of spirituality, of devotion, of 
asceticism. We find some rites, particularly the much 
largest group of rites, those known as the Byzantine, de- 
scending from the See of Constantinople, which immerse 
babies at Baptism, and administer Confirmation at the 
same time, which permit marriage for the secular clergy, 
»while they select their bishops exclusively from the monas- 
tic, unmarried clergy. We find difference in the degree of 
homage shown to the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar; dif- 
ference in the stress laid upon personal sanctity, wide dif- 
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ferences in the degree to which the clergy are educated. 
The non-Catholic Oriental Christians, of Abyssinia, for in- 
stance, have suffered so severely from long centuries of 
separation and contact with unbelievers that pagan or 
Jewish practices have crept into their religion; while among 
the: Russian or Greek theologians we find men of sublime 
spiritual ideals and immense piety and learning. 

Differences of rite do not always coincide with dif- 
ferences of language. The Byzantine rite, for instance, 
though Greek in origin, is more extensively celebrated in 
translations into Church Slavonic than it is in the original 
Greek. It is celebrated also in other languages, even Jap- 
anese or Tartar. Yet the Greek language is used by non- 
Greek-speaking peoples. The Syrian tongue is used by 
Arabic-speaking Easterners, and so on. 


EASTERN TRAITS 
= 


With all this perplexing diversity, however, that af- 
fords a happy hunting ground for the scholar, there are 
certain traits that are more or less common to all forms of 
Eastern Christianity. To these I wish especially to call 
your attention, since our understanding ,of the Eastern 
separatists and our zeal for their spiritual salvation will be 
greatly helped by such understanding. 

1. The Eastern Christian Churches, of all rites or na- 
tionalities, have retained the valid apostolic succession and 
hence the valid administration of the Sacraments. Not 
only Baptism, but Confirmation, Penance, Extreme Unc- 
tion, and Holy Orders are validly administered by the sepa- 
rated clergy. Matrimony is validly contracted before their 
sacred ministers. In the Sacrifice of the Mass, as cele- 
brated by their priests and bishops, the Divine Victim is 
truly made present and truly offered up under the Eucha- 
ristic species of Bread and Wine. Different as are the 
introductory and devotional or instructive and symbolical 
ceremonies of the Mass as celebrated in these rites, the 
essence of the Mass remains aiways the same, the Savior’s 
Body and Blood is validly consecrated and validly distrib- 
uted in Holy Communion to the well and the sick in their 
Liturgy. ; 

2. They have retained, as is indicated by Pope Pius XI 
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in the words that I have cited, the major portion of the 
Catholic Faith. The intense spirit of tradition which char- 
acterizes the East has been for them a safeguard in this re- 
spect, so that the ancient formularies of the Faith have 
for the greater part remained untouched, while among the 
ordinary common people the old Catholic doctrines have 
been passed on from father to son. Such formal differences 
as exist are not comparable to our differences with Prot- 
estantism, save in the matter of attitude towards the Holy 
See. 

3. In all Eastern Churches there is especial devotion to 
the Blessed Mother of God. Indeed she is venerated by 
them with greater warmth of devotion, greater richness of 
ceremony than by us Westerners. The Theotdkos, as she 
_ is called by the Greeks, the Bogoréditza of the Slavs, is 
honored as Queen, as Mother, as Intercessor, with the most 
loving and childlike confidence. 

4. Not all the separated churches have formally 
broken with the Holy See, as did the Greeks of Hellas or 
Greece. By far the largest body of Eastern Christians, the 
Russian Church, originating from the See of Kiev in South- 
ern Russia or Ukrainia and the apostolic St. Vladimir, 
never broke with Rome by any official act. They merely 
followed the current that was started in Greece, and propa- 
gated in Russia by early missionaries from the separated 
Greeks. What is more remarkable, throughout all times 
the Greeks and Russians have preserved in their Liturgy 
a special recognition of the See of Peter. Peter is called 
by them the “Foundation of the Apostles, the First of the 
Apostles, the Ruling Shepherd of All Apostles, the Founda- 
tion Stone of the Church, the Cornerstone of Faith, the 
Leader of the Church, the Key-Bearer of Grace,” etc. 
(Wolkonsky, Katolitchestvo, Vol. II, page 120.) Several 
of the greatest Popes of early days, such as St. Leo and 
St. Gregory, are celebrated in the Russian Liturgy, and 
honored as Popes of Rome. 


CAUSES OF THE SEPARATION 





What, then, caused the present separation? 
The separation, it must be understood, was “not really 
doctrinal, but political—desired by scheming politicians 
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and statesmen. Reasons, religious and theological, to 
justify it were conveniently found for it, all in good time” 
(S. Herbert Scott, The Eastern Churches and the Papacy, 
page 371). 

The actual causes of this tragic event have gradually 
been revealed by modern scholarship, as it tears away the 
débris of historical misrepresentation. They are two: the 
spiritual ambition of the Byzantine emperors, and the am- 
bition of the Episcopal See of Constantinople, which had 
recently become the capital of the Roman Empire with 
the title of New Rome. The Byzantine emperors yielded 
to that strange conceit which so frequently overtakes abso- 
lute dictators, that of spiritual ambition. In their case it 
took the form of Czsaropapism, which means that the 
emperor made himself a sort of pope, assuming priestly 
honors and functions, even to taking part in the liturgy of 
the Mass and deciding on points of theological doctrine, 
similar to the Emperor Joseph II of Austria, who regulated 
the number of candles on the altar and reduced the num- 
ber of Stations of the Cross. 

This attitude of the emperors favored the plans of 
scheming court churchmen. When ambition was joined to 
a sense of personal grievance, as in the case of the Patri- 
arch Photius, the fuse was laid for the explosion of schism. 
Political circumstances likewise favored the action of Pho- 
tius, since there was resentment in Byzantine circles over 
the growing power of the Western Empire. 

What was the condition of these Eastern separatists 
before the final separation of 1054? Is it not true to say, 
as do some recent Protestant writers on the Eastern 
Churches (Emhardt, Burgess, and Lau, The Eastern 
Churches in the Western World): “They never were Ro- 
man, and they have not become Protestant. At no time 
in the first one thousand years of Christian history was the 
Pope of Rome the accepted lord and master of the Cath- 
olic Church throughout the world. Whatever he was, he 
was not the touchstone of Catholicism. At best he was 
the most honored patriarch among brother patriarchs. 
When he increased his position of honor to one of power 
over his brethren, they resented his claims, and there came 
the separation of the East and West.” 

The whole voice of history cries out against such a 
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mistaken verdict. As early as the year 180, Christian 
communities in all directions were looking toward Rome. 
From then on, we have ample evidence that Rome claimed 
the primacy, was acknowledged to have the primacy, that 
the Eastern Churches did make the Faith of Rome a touch- 
stone of true Christian belief, that the titles lavished upon 
the Holy See were not mere honorific epithets borrowed 
from the rich ceremonial of the Eastern courts, but were 
meant in their full sense, as indicating spiritual authority 
in the teaching and the disciplinary order. 

Even the seven General Councils, to which the Eastern 
Churches now appeal as the repository of the true Faith, 
testified to the primacy of the Bishop of Rome. When 
the bishops were free to act, they acknowledged the au- 
thority of the Pope, and appealed to him in their contests 
against heresy. A Russian convert to Catholicism, the 
late Father Prince Wolkonsky, shows in his posthumous 
treatise on the Papacy from the Russian point of view, that 
even those translations of the texts of the early Fathers and 
of the proceedings of the Seven General Councils which 
were used in the Russian Orthodox seminaries testify to 
the authority of the Holy See. 

True, there were misunderstandings and mistakes, on 
both sides, many of which make painful reading at the 
present day. The events of the Crusades tore wider open 
the breach originally made by human failings. Neverthe- 
less, time is the great healer, and the bitter controversies 
of the past can be judged today in a calmer air. 


MEANING OF “REUNION” 


What, then, do we understand by “reunion”? Does it 
mean, for instance, that the Eastern Churches must aban- 
don their rites, their canonical discipline, their ancient 
liturgy, as a condition of sharing in the unity of the Cath- 
olic Church? That such is not the case is seen from the 
fact that all, or practically all, of the separated church 
bodies certain portions have already been reunited with 
Rome. Some of these were reunited and afterward fell 
away, as was the fate of many of the Eastern dioceses 
united with Rome as a result of the Council of Florence 
in the fifteenth century.. The fault of this historic attempt 
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at general reunion was its superficial and largely political 
character, not preceded by sufficient mutual knowledge and 
doctrinal education. Others, like the two groups gener- 
ously represented in the United States by the so-called 
Greek Catholic dioceses of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
date their union to the Union of Brest, in the year 1594, 
or to subsequent events. Others have come in recently, like 
the united emigrant Russians, who now possess Catholic 
bishops of their rite and jurisdiction in Paris and China. 
Some Orientals, like the Greek Catholic monasteries and 
communities of Sicily, have been under Roman _jurisdic- 
tion since the earliest times. The Syrian Maronites, to- 
day, although Orientals, are all Catholics and there are no 
separated Maronites at all. The most important single 
event in the field of reunion in our times has been the re- 
turn to Catholicism of the so-called Jacobite Christians of 
the Malabar Rite, in India, under the two remarkable 
bishops, Mar Ivanios and Mar Theophilos. 

United or reunited Eastern-rite Christians are found in 
every country in the Near East and the Balkans, by reason 
of the Russian emigration in most of the major capitals of 
Europe, such as Berlin, Paris, and Rome; in China and 
India; in South America; the United States, and Western 
Canada. Wherever they are found, however, and what- 
ever may have been their previous affiliation, we find that 
the Holy See in all instances is jealous to make sure that 
their ancient rites and discipline are kept intact. The 
Church has hedged this matter round about by special pro- 
visions of Canon Law, forbidding any interference or 
diminution of these Eastern traditions for whatsoever worthy 
motive, even when, as in the case of the marriage of the 
clergy or the absence of such familiar devotions as the Rosary 
or Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, they may seem to 
conflict with our Western ideas. 

In welcoming these Eastern Christians back to the unity 
of the Church, she does not require, as in the case of Chris- 
tian groups which broke away from the apostolic succession, 
that they return merely as individuals. Their clergy and 
bishops, if validly consecrated, continue their functions and 
may even preserve their parochial or diocesan jurisdiction, - 
if they profess the Catholic Faith and obedience to the Holy 
See. If, however, Eastern-rite Catholics individually re- 
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unite with Rome, apart from a general movement of parish 
or bishop, they enter as individuals. Through lack of pro- 
vision for their particular type of Eastern rite in the locality 
where they live, they may be obliged to practice their Faith 
for a time according to the Latin rite; but the Church con- 
siders the Eastern rite as their proper domicile, and urges 
that every facility be offered for them to live according to it. 


BASES OF REUNION 


On what agencies or activities, therefore, does the Church 
rely to bring about the reunion of the Eastern Churches, 
either as individuals or in small groups, or in large bodies 
or as a whole? 

1. She relies in the first place upon the power of the 
truth obtained through knowledge. Not through force or 
interested proselyting, not through political considerations, 
but through the intimate knowledge of the past, through the 
appeal to the Eastern tradition itself does she establish her 
claims. It is not by abandoning his Orthodoxy that the 
Eastern Orthodox becomes truly Roman but by becoming 
genuinely Orthodox. The misconceptions and prejudices 
that keep him from the unity of the Church are not the 
heritage of ancient tradition. They are not the doctrine of 
Irenaeus, Ephrem of Syria, Basil, Gregory, or Theodore of 
the Studium, but they are the accidents of later years, the 
reasonings of interested political leaders, of scheming Em- 
perors, or the infiltrations from Protestant Lutheran or 
Calvinistic theology. The difficulties for keeping countless 
Russians out of the Catholic Church did not originate in 
Antioch or Alexandria, but in Magdeburg or Tiibingen. For 
this reason the Catholic Church is confident that there is no 
better and surer way to promote the work of Reunion than 
to explore the records of the past and to publish these ex- 
plorations to the world. 

The more we know of the Christian East the more evi- 
dent is the testimony for Christian unity under the See of 
Peter. Not the Catholics alone, but the separated Christian 

- Scholars of the East as well look with applause upon the 
great work of research and enlightenment now being carried 
on at the Oriental Institute in Rome by teaching, investiga- 

tion, explorations and publications. Hence the importance 
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of congresses for Reunion, such as take place in Velehrad, 
in Venice, in Warsaw, and other centers where minds of 
East and West meet and misunderstandings are cleared up 
and an atmosphere is created of good will and prayer. 

2. The Church relies, furthermore, on the devotion and 
zeal of individuals in the cause of Reunion in the person of 
saints like St. Josaphat Kuntsevitch, Archbishop of Polotzk, 
martyred in 1623. She has raised to her altars those who 
have consecrated themselves even unto death to this task. 
No great work can be accomplished save by the self-immo- 
lation of unselfish souls, and for this immense work saints 
and martyrs are needed. 

Nor must we conclude that they need be all from one 
side. The separated Christians have their saints and mar- 
tyrs as well. Behind the red veil of Bolshevist Russia are 
a host of saintly men and women of the Orthodox com- 
munions who have died for their Christian Faith, or are , 
languishing in prison and living torture for their fidelity to 
it. There are priests and bishops whose heroism is not sur- 
passed by anything in the records of early Christianity; 
apostles of sublime charity, lovers of Christ the Saviour, 
and dauntless warriors of the Cross. Such lives are a pledge 
of the success of this sacred cause. Through their good 
works and intercession, the feeble efforts of those who work 
directly for Reunion will be strengthened, and the day of 
unity brought nearer. 

3. Last but not least, the Church relies upon the prayers 
and sacrifices of all Christians. We cannot be too fervent in 
praying for this great consummation. True, there are seri- 
ous obstacles to be overcome. Nationalism is the major 
problem in the Reunion of the East, for by tradition from 
the early days the Eastern churches lean heavily upon the 
civil government. The nationalistic tendency has been pur- 
posely fostered for centuries by the Turkish régime. Mis- 
conceptions and prejudices stand in the way: inbred fears 
of Western influence and dislike of many of those pious prac- 
tices which we hold sacred. Yet through enlightened charity 
and prayer all of these can be overcome. Let us be prodi- 
gal of these gifts. Let us join in this Octave of Prayer 
whether we be Catholic or separated Eastern or Protestant © 


and pray earnestly for the day when all shall be one in 
Christ. 
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In conclusion, a word as to prayer. Prayer for unity 
is not just @ prayer. It is the prayer—the prayer of Christ 
in the most solemn utterance of His life at the Last Sup- 
per; the prayer of the Eucharistic Christ in the Mass, the 
prayer of the Church through her liturgy where she prays 
with the Eucharistic Christ. Many a person finds his 
prayer-life complicated, his spiritual activities scattered. 
Here is the opportunity for simplification. Prayer for the 
unity of the Church will unify your own life and put you in 
touch with the very life itself of the Church in all the ages 
and with the hopes and strivings of the saints at all times. 


Indecency in Literature 


JoHN DESMOND SHERIDAN 
. Reprinted from the Standard (Dublin), December 14, 1934. 


ANY Catholics are inclined to regard the decadent fic- 

tion of today with something approaching compla- 
cency. Indecency in literature is nothing new, they say. 
It is as old as the art of writing. They will reel off names to 
you: Chaucer, Bocaccio, Rabelais, and the rest. If one 
generation inclines to licence, the next reverts to Puritanism, 
and so, as the present laxity is the outcome of Victorian 
stuffiness, there is really nothing to worry about. 

This complacency, this belief that the peak in the curve 
of indecency will be followed by a comforting dip, is the 
result of shallow thinking. The decadence of today is a new 
departure and must not be confounded with the decadence 
of the day before yesterday. It stands apart, because it is 
a philosophy rather than a fashion. The fiction writer of 
today does not merely tell unpleasant stories—a thing which 
another man might do and be heartily ashamed of after- 
wards; he attempts to justify dirty living, and that is a 
much more serious matter. 

Too many Catholics, whilst living normal decent lives 
themselves, are misled by the sophistries of modern fiction. 

The first of these is the “repression” theory, which takes a 
tiny fact and magnifies it into a great lie. The answer to 
it lies all about us, in convents and monasteries. Accord- 

ing to modern notions these lonely outposts should be breed- 
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ing places for nervous breakdowns and insanity. Healthy 
minds should be quite impossible in such environments. And 
yet, the first thing which strikes the visitor to these insti- 
tutions is the happiness of the Religious. The eyes of the 
monk are the windows of a soul at peace. Their dominant 
quality is sanity. 

Another philosophy of modern fiction—I might even call 
it a fiction of modern philosophy—is that the educated adult 
may read what he likes, guided only by his own sense of 
good taste. The Catholic who absorbs this idea, who imag- 
ines that because he is no longer young he may read what he 
pleases, is treading on dangerous ground. Every thought, 
every idea, every mental image, leaves an imprint in the 
mind. Nothing experienced can be entirely forgotten. 

Nor is the sense of disgust a dependable guide. The 
initial disgust, the first protest of offended modesty, is soon 
overcome. It must not be assumed that indecency always 
repels. As a matter of fact it often attracts. If bad 
books and bad papers immediately repelled and horrified 
there would be no bad books—at least there would be no 
dangerous books. A book which disgusts will be put down: 
but many books and papers must be put down, not because 
they repel but because they attract all that is low in us. 
The real antidote against bad reading is the grace of God. 

There is a widespread notion that good writing, if it 
tends toward realism, must be a trifle indecent, and some 
Catholics are even inclined to think that good writing ex- 
cuses indecency. “A good book,” they will say, “but a bit 
tough here and there. Don’t leave it lying about where the 
young people might get their hands on it. But it won’t do 
you any harm—it’s frightfully well written ” 

The same people would never dream of praising a foot- 
pad because he knocked his victims out with delightfully 
timed punches, or of excusing a murderer because he was 
good at his job. They seem to think, however, that litera- 
ture is outside the realm of ethics and that the seeming genius 
(and God knows we are afflicted with these prodigies) may 
write what he likes, subject only to the laws of his art. 

Few of us are without blame in the matter. Often we 
lack the courage to say what we think. We are afraid to 
condemn well-written books lest our literary taste might be 
questioned. We want to read what the world is reading, and 
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so we come to think what the world is thinking. The book 
reviewers speak to us with the voices of oracles, and the 
Sunday papers can say no wrong. When people discuss the 
latest book we say all the latest things about it. It is daring, 
epoch-making, clever realistic. But we are ashamed to 
mention the moral aspect, which is, ultimately at least, the 
only aspect worth mentioning. 

We have an unholy horror of being thought prudish, “Vic- 
torian,” straight-laced, forgetting that a Catholic, if he is to 
follow his Master, has to be straight-laced. Certain things 
are denied to him; certain actions, certain viewpoints, cer- 
tain books. There is nothing heroic about this self-denial. 
It is the price we pay for the Faith, and the Faith, if I may 
say so without irreverence, is cheap at any price. 

Instead of voicing the latest claptrap about a new novel 
we must look at it first and foremost from the moral view- 
point. We must take every opportunity of speaking our 
minds. We must not be afraid to assert, whenever the occa- 
sion demands it, that an artistic success may be a moral 
calamity. 

But charity begins at home, and we must draw up a code 
which will guide our own individual reading. The book 
about which the critics are trumpeting may be flagrantly im- 
moral. The novel which the man next door lends you in per- 
fect good faith may be one which your wife will want to burn. 
I do not assert that the Catholic must immediately put down 
any book which he finds has a tendency toward indecency 
(he may or may not—this is a personal problem in which 
conscience, Commandments and confessor are the best 
guides), but I think that every Catholic must be always 
on the alert where modern fiction is concerned. Each must 
think for himself. The man in the street is as poor a guide, 
and as good a guide, as the literary critic. Art is one thing, 
Prudence is another: and in the hierarchy of values Pru- 
dence comes first. Art is concerned with the pleasure or 
comfort of the moment: Prudence with the ultimate happi- 
ness of seeing and knowing God. 

I would like to say a word about the sentimental novel. 
Sticky now and again, it is seldom obscene. Its faults are 
artistic rather than ethical. The wedding bells may ring a 
little inevitably, but they ring true. The so-called “trashy” 
story clings to the notion that marriage is worth while, and 
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is therefore much more true to life than the “realistic” story 
which preaches that marriage is a social error for which an 
enlightened tomorrow will have no use. 

The sentimental novel hides all ugliness in the mist of 
romance. It raises no problems and solves none. But it 
at least preserves a sense of proportion. Indecency is com- 
mon enough, but it is still less common than decency. Sor- 
didness is part of the story, but it is not the whole story, 
and the artistic mirror which ignores the evil in the world is 
less distorted than one which ignores the good. “How can 
a writer look at life as a whole,” some may ask, “if he does 
not see the seamy patches?” We might well balance this 
with another question: “How can a man be called a realist 
who sees nothing but the seamy patches?” 

Many Catholics, when you speak to them of Catholic 
novelists, think immediately of something stodgy and dull, 
veering to the current opinion that the Catholic novelist 
is inhibited by his religious beliefs. He cannot question, 
we are told. because the Church has already answered all 
his questions. Dogmas bind him and the “interior con- 
flict” is missing from his work. The answer to this is 
that the Catholic is the only one who can have an interior 
conflict. If you live in the open you are free from the oppres- 
sion of walls, and if you have no definite beliefs you will 
never have to make any mental adjustments. The Catholic 
lives in a walled city, and he is forever bumping up against 
confining dogmas. His is the true conflict, perhaps the only 
real conflict, the effort to reconcile a darkened intelligence 
with the inscrutable laws of God. 

For the Catholic writer this inevitable struggle is a fitting 
preparation for that lesser struggle from which all art is 
born—the struggle of the artist with his medium. And 
when he comes to write he can go deeper than any one, 
because he cuts through a charted soil. 

It should be clear to every Catholic, and to every Chris- 
tian for that matter, that a filthy book is not excused by 
any excellence of style, and that, in one sense at least, it is 
bad art. The form of art should be organic—it should grow 
inevitably out of the subject. When we put unworthy 
thoughts in great language we abuse one of God’s gifts, and 
if the result seems beautiful it is because the mind of man 
is darkened. Sin and the trappings of sin are ugly things. 











Life, the Gift of God 


Most Rev. AMLETO CicoGNnant, D.D. 
APosTOLIC DELEGATE TO THE UNITED STATES 


Address given to the students of Georgetown University School of 
Medicine on February 15, 1935. 


E medical profession which you have chosen to follow 

has acquired everywhere, by reason of knowledge and 
wisdom, such a high esteem, that it has merited almost to 
reserve for its members alone the title of Doctor. Of course, 
there are doctors in every field of learning, but in common 
parlance this title is usually understood as referring to phy- 
sicians. This indeed is as it should be, because the members 
of the medical profession are constantly in closest contact 
with the greatest fact of creation—the fact, indeed I may 
say the miracle, of human life. 

Life is the great gift of God. This gift, however, is not 
given to man absolutely. God, in bestowing it, reserves 
to Himself the right to regulate it through the laws of nature, 
and to determine the limit of its earthly endurance. This is 
God’s right, and no one may appropriate it to himself or 
even interfere with it. He who destroys life, either his 
own or that of another, has always been regarded as guilty 
of a crime of a grave nature. 

The medical science is directed to preserve and strengthen 
human life, within the limits determined by Almighty God. 
The physician has the noble task of studying and taking 
care of the human body, of alleviating its sufferings and of 
curing its ailments. He must never forget that the human 
body is not a machine subject to destruction; it is the temple 
of God and is destined to participate in the eternal glory of 
heaven. He must always bear in mind that man is not only 
body and matter but that he has a spiritual immortal soul, 
created to the image and likeness of God. In curing the 
physical organism of man, the doctor helps to reconstruct 
the Divine temple and it is his great privilege to codperate 
in the Divine miracle of human life. 

In order to fulfill this high mission, the physician needs 
not only the necessary knowledge, but a profound charity as 
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well. By his profession, the physician is not merely a 
scientist, he is in a sense a priest of that science which is 
dedicated to the bodily welfare of the human race. 

The immutable principles pertaining to the medical pro- 
fession, which Catholic morality has always proclaimed, 
may be summarized in these three points: (1) the physician, 
in justice must employ remedies and medicines that are cer- 
tain; if such are not available, he must use the most probable 
means at his disposal; and only when there is no other course 
open to him, may he make use of those means which give 
only some hope of success; (2) he is not allowed to experi- 
ment on a patient when such experiment may endanger life 
or health; (3) he must abstain absolutely from illicit opera- 
tions and the use of illicit drugs; when I speak of illicit 
operations and drugs, I refer not only to those which are 
forbidden by civil law, but also, and especially, to those 
which are contrary to the Divine law. 

Catholic morality determines also the manner of apply- 
ing these principles. But to be brief, I may say that the 
manner of applying these principles is to be found in the 
exercise of that commandment which Christ calls His very 
own—the virtue of charity. The charity of the physician 
must be sincere, genuine, all-embracing ard, also, prompt 
to prepare the way, when necessary, for the spiritual minis- 
tration of the priest. 

You will find yourself face to face with miseries and 
illnesses of every description. For you, it will be a profes- 
sional necessity to overcome the natural repugnance to which 
such sights and contacts give rise. But a good physician, 
one who is animated by the proper spirit, not only does not 
lose his sense of commiseration and sympathy for those who 
suffer, but the practice of his profession should serve to re- 
fine and increase that sense. The physician who is truly and 
sincerely sympathetic has in this quality of mind and heart 
one of the most powerful remedies of his profession. How 
charitable and patient the physician must be when it is neces- 
sary to make lengthy and confidential inquiries preparatory 
to diagnosis! How kind and sympathetic he must be in 
treating those nervous disorders so common nowadays, and 
which may have no physical foundation! He must exercise. 
a truly paternal charity towards those who need comfort 
and encouragement in life more than medicinal remedies. 
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Oftentimes the physician will find it necessary to treat a dis- 
couraged spirit before he may prescribe with success for 
bodily ailments. Happy is the physician who has a deep 
faith and trust in God, and fortunate indeed is he when 
called upon to serve patients who are likewise blessed, be- 
cause faith in God gives a full vision of human life. By it 
we know that human life is not limited to an earthly ex- 
istence, but is directed by God to a supernatural end; by 
it we know that the sufferings of this life are the result of 
man’s original disobedience to God and that they are not 
worthy to be compared to the joys to come. 

Whenever an attempt has been made to destroy life in 
defiance of God, or to build up a science which denies or 
disregards His existence, crimes are multiplied among men, 
who have recourse even to medicine and surgery to perpe- 
trate them. Hence, although medicine and surgery are di- 
rected to preserve and increase life, they are employed in- 
stead by some to destroy and prevent it by abortions and by 
other sinful practices which impede life and contravene the 
laws of nature. God’s right over life is seriously infringed 
upon by these practices, and what should be the means and 
instrument of life becomes the means and instrument of its 
destruction. These practices are deviations from the cor- 
rect path of science; they are grave abuses and social dis- 
orders; they are prompted by a gross materialism which is 
detrimental not only to the individual, but to family life 
and society as well. You understand, my dear students, 
what I mean, and it is not necessary, I hope, to go into fur- 
ther detail. 

It has been a pleasure for me to visit the Medical School 
of Georgetown University. You are very fortunate in being 
privileged to make your course of studies in this school, 
where the principles of Christian morality and the best 
traditions of the medical profession are uncompromisingly 
upheld. Such a large number of medical students gives rise 
to the hope, and is a guarantee, that much good will be ac- 
complished for suffering humanity. I offer you my very 
best wishes for success in your studies and for success in 
-your profession. I pray that God may shower His choicest 
blessings on you and your work of the future. I thank you 
cordially for this gracious reception. 
























Catholic Education 


ATHOLIC education is unique in this, that it is super- 

natural. While in its due balance it rightly embraces 
every form of training, Catholic education aims primarily 
at permeating every human activity with the energy of 
Divine life. 

A Catholic school has not, as our enemies declare, set 
its eyes only on the far horizon of eternity to the neglect of 
this, our daily life. Assuredly we have set the eyes of all 
our boys upon eternity, but in such wise that the daily tasks 
of modern life are regarded as the Divine occasions by 
which God is firmly adored, intensively loved, and eternally 
attained. Therefore, we are not afraid, as has been recently 
suggested, to face the issues of modern life. No modern 
issue is feared by an educated Catholic; for in the teaching 
of the living Church we have at hand the weapons for any 
contest that may arise in any domain whatever of human 
activity. 

It is just this vigilant preparedness of mind and will 
that Catholic parents today are asking, with increasing in- 
sistence, from Catholic educators. In the execution of. our 
task, as Catholic educators, we hold our mandate from the 
Church and the parents. If we conform to rules of State- 
registration we do but guarantee to parents that we are 
efficient to train the future citizens in the manner that any 
modern State may rightly require. It will always remain 
true, by reason of the essential truth of our Faith, that Cath- 
olic education is alone capable of producing the full measure 
of the life of Christ in every boy, and hence in every citizen 
of the State. 

You will say that our ambition for our boys is certainly 
magnificent. It is only Catholic. “Education,” we have 
heard, “is a high word”; it is rather a high task of enlight- 
enment and discipline. Methods may be diverse in Cath- 
olice colleges, but the aim and spirit of Catholic education 
must ever be to maintain each child, through all his varying 
activities, in the Divine life of Sanctifying Grace, that ulti- 
mately in the practice of Christian virtue, he may attain the 
fullest measure of his Catholic life —(J.C. McQuaid, C.S.Sp., 
President of Blackrock College, Ireland, on March 1, 1935.) 
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Woman as a Social Force 


H. C. Noonan, S.J. 


Extracts from an address delvered to the Delphian Club, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, as published in the True Voice 
(Omaha), February 22, 1935. 


E hear a great deal nowadays about the solution of 

the social question. There exists, in our midst, a se- 

rious and far-reaching discontent and a rebellious unrest 

in the wage-earning population of our country. The de- 

velopment of that “increased self-reliance and closer mutual 

combination of the masses” which we term class conscious- 

ness, the struggle between employer and employee and the 

frequent clashes between labor and capital point to a social 
question that confronts us and clamors for solution. 

The attention now given to social reform in legislative 
halls, the discussion of the evils that are found deeply rooted 
in our industrial life, their causes and remedies, show the 
gravity of the situation. The social question is occupied 
with the problem that deals with the evils from which so- 
ciety and especially the laboring class, is suffering in the 
religious, moral, economic and political order. The social 
question is primarily a question of the poor and of the liv- 
ing wage, but adequately considered, it has a bearing on 
every class of society and its solution will require an altera- 
tion and a readjustment of all the component parts of the 
social organism. 

Social reform is, indeed, imperative and we must all labor 
to bring about much-needed changes in our social organism. 
We cannot but condemn socialism because it is a false and 
pernicious solution of the social problem. Our efforts, how- 
ever, must be not merely destructive but constructive as 
well; we must build up as well as tear down. If socialism’s 
solution cannot be approved we must find one that can 
merit approval. In Christian democracy as set forth by the 
illustrious Pontiff, Leo XIII, we have a true solution. Ac- 
_ cording to Christian democracy woman must contribute her 
- share to the solution of this problem. She will do so if her 
outlook on social life be correct and her conduct be in con- 
formity with this correct outlook. She will, in a word, do her 
share if she be a social force. 
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“When,” you may ask, “can woman truthfully be said 
to be a social force in the community?” She will be, I an- 
swer, a social force when she keeps her divinely appointed 
place in the social unit. The social unit, be it said with due 
emphasis, is the family. At the present time Socialists and 
advocates of universal suffrage maintain, with Rousseau, 
that the individual is the unit of the State. This view, how- 
ever, is erroneous for civil society is a group of families. 

Inasmuch as the so-called Child Labor amendment gives. 
the Federal Government the right to interfere with parents. 
in the discharge of the duty of educating their offspring, it 
is a violation of parental right. In the exercise of authority 
involved in the education of children, different tasks that 
call for labor must be assigned. 

If this authority can be set aside by the Federal Gov- 
ernment (even though this never actually happens) the 
amendment makes it possible for the central government to 
hamper the parents in the discharge of a duty that flows 
from the natural law—an evident violation of that same 
natural or moral law. 

At the present time we have two classes of women. One 
class displays a feverish activity in promoting various social 
works but pays scant attention to the duties of family life. 
The other group is primarily, though not exclusively, occu- 
pied with the home—the social unit. Though it may appear 
to many a hard saying, it is nevertheless true that the second 
class of women and not the first is a true social force. 

Women of this class engage in many activities that bring 
them outside of the home, but these secondary duties are not 
allowed to interfere with the primary work of the mother in 
the home. 

The Church, which has done so much for the elevation 
of womanhood, is insisting upon the unity and indissolu- 
bility of marriage, has a right to expect loyal codperation 
from all Christian women in Her great work for the salvation 
of mankind. The convents, orphan asylums, hospitals and 
schools whose welfare the Church has so much at heart and 
whose existence the State deems necessary must, in great 
measure, be looked after by Christian women. Civic duties 
must also be fulfiled if woman is to be a true social force: 

In addition to the work in hospitals and other institu- 
tions mentioned above, much constructive work is demanded 
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of the modern woman. She must be to a great extent the 
guardian of the morals of the community. Her work in the 
purification of the movie theater, which has so often shown 
a marked tendency to belittle and degrade womanhood, is of 
great importance. In the realm of literature there is an 
urgent need of reform. Among the emigrants and the poor 
much remains to be done. The protection of the laboring 
girl in factories and in department stores must receive the 
earnest attention of Christian women. Even the little chil- 
dren are in danger at the present time and their innocence 
must be safeguarded. However, these duties have a subordi- 
note place in woman’s life. 

We must never forget that the primary work which God, 
the author of conjugal as well as of civil society, has given 
to woman, is to mould the character of the little ones en- 
trusted to her keeping. The mother must leave an impress 
on those souls for time and for eternity. The formation of our 
future citizens devolves upon woman. She is the educator 
of her children; the destiny of the world is, to a consider- 
able extent, in her hands. 

Generally speaking, a mother’s influence remains; a child 
is what its mother has made it and our voters, our electorate, 
are an index of the home life of the nation. Doubling the 
electorate may secure for the State temporary advantages but 
this remedy touches but the surface of the evil. No radical 
cure the ills that afflict the body politic can be effected if 
the root of the evil is not touched. It will always be woman’s 
chief duty to preserve the sacredness of domestic life and to 
keep irreligion and infidelity out of the home. 

We cannot repeat too often that the home is the con- 
genial setting for woman. It has been well said that the father 
represents the centrifugal force and the mother the centri- 
petal and that the combination of these two forces preserves 
the harmony of the universe. The mother is the center to 
which all homeward paths converge in love, while the fa- 
ther’s activity must radiate from the center to support and 
preserve the home in which mother is enthroned as queen. 
The great evils that threaten the destruction of our beloved 
‘country will never gain a strong foothold if woman, keeping 
her divinely appointed place in the social unit, is a social 
force in the community. 





